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SENSE AND CERTAINTY 


HE argument for empirical certainties has two phases. The first 

is the effort to point out actual statements or kinds of statements 
that are plainly immune to doubt. The second is the effort to show, 
quite aside from the question just what statements are certain, that on 
theoretical grounds there must be some empirical certainties. 

The popular hunting ground for empirical certainty is among state- 
ments confined to immediate phenomena. Statements concerning physi- 
cal objects involve prediction in one way or another, and so may al- 
ways turn out to be wrong. But, the argument runs, between the pre- 
sentation of an element in experience and my simultaneous judgment 
that it is presented, there is no room for error or doubt. We may have 
trouble formulating these judgments correctly in language, but misuses 
of language or slips of tongue must not be confused with errors in 
judgment. If the judgment is immediate and confined to what is fully 
before me, it cannot be wrong. For how can I be mistaken at a given 
moment about the sheer content of my experience at that moment? 

Despite the forthright appeal of this argument, the fact seems to be 
that my judgments at a moment about what I immediately apprehend 
at that moment are often wrong. That is to say, they are often with- 
drawn for good reason. This is sometimes denied on the ground that, 
since the momentary experience is instantly gone, the judgment is 
forever safe from further test. But the judgment I made a few moments 
ago that a reddish patch occupied the center of my visual field at that 
moment will be dropped if it conflicts with other judgments having a 
combined stronger claim to preservation. For example, if I also judged 
that the patch occupying the same region an instant later was blue, and 
also that the apparent color was constant over the brief period covering 
the two instants, I am going to have to drop one of the three judg- 
ments ; and circumstances may point to the first as well as to either 
of the others. Indeed judgments concerning immediate phenomena 
may be rejected in favor of judgments concerning physical objects, as 
happens when I conclude that it could not have been a reddish patch 
after all since I was looking at a bluebird in sunlight with my eyes 
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functioning normally. In either sort of case, I cannot reasonably plead 
a mere slip of the tongue; I am deciding that a judgment was wrong. 
If a statement may be withdrawn in the interest of compatibility and 
other statements, it is not certain in any ordinary sense; for certainty 
consists of immunity to such withdrawal. 

Now someone may object that all I have shown is that a judgment 
concerning phenomena at a given moment may be doubted at some 
later moment, while what is being claimed is merely that such a judg- 
ment is certain at the moment in question. This seems to me a con- 
fusion. When we talk of certainty we are not —I take it — talking 
about a feeling of utter conviction; nor are we asking whether a judg- 
ment made at a given moment can be withdrawn at that same moment. 
We are talking of knowledge without possibility of error —or, in 
practice, of judgment immune to subsequent withdrawal for cause. I 
cannot be said to be certain about what occurs at a given moment, even 
at that moment, if I may justifiably change my mind about it at a later 
moment. 

The advocate of empirical certainty, however, it not put off by a 
failure to find instances or by the problems encountered in arriving at 
an unexceptionable statement of his thesis. The difficulty of formulating 
the given must not, Mr. Lewis warns, lead us to suppose that there is 
no given; for if there were no given there would be no experience as 
we know it at all. No argument can erase the fact that experience and 
knowledge are not purely arbitrary, willful inventions. The sheer 
stubbornness of experience recognized by even the most thorough- 
going idealists is proof enough that there is something there in experi- 
ence, some element not manufactured but given. This cannot be denied 
whatever may be the difficulties of articulating it. 

But this all seems to me to point to, or at least to be compatible with, 
the conclusion that while something is given, nothing given is true; 
that while some things may be indubitable, nothing is certain. What we 
have been urged to grant amounts at most to this: materials for or 
particles of experience are given, sensory qualities or events or other 
elements are not created at will but presented, experience has some 
content even though our description of it may be artificial or wrong 
and even though the precise differentiation between what is given and 
what is not given may be virtually impossible. But to such content or 
materials or particles or elements, the terms ‘“‘true,” ‘‘false,”’ and “cer- 
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tain” are quite inapplicable. These elements are simply there or not 
there. To grant that some are there is not to grant that anything is 
certain. Such elements may be indubitable in the vacuous sense that 
doubt is irrelevant to them, as it is to a desk; but they, like the desk, 
are equally devoid of certainty. They may be before us, but they are 
neither true nor false. For truth and falsity and certainty pertain to 
statements or judgments and not to mere particles or materials or 
elements. Thus, to deny that there are empirical certainties does not 
imply that experience is a pure fiction, that it is without content, or 
even that there is no given element. 

Some of Mr. Lewis’ arguments, however, are aimed directly at 
showing that there must be some indubitable judgments or statements, 
not merely that there is something presented. Unless some statements 
are certain, he argues, none is even probable. Mr. Reichenbach has 
disputed this argument on mathematical grounds, but perhaps Mr. 
Lewis intends only to make a somewhat less technical point. It plainly 
does us no good to know that a statement is probable with respect to 
certain premises unless we have some confidence in these premises. 
And we cannot just say that the premises themselves need merely be 
probable; for this means only that they in turn are probable with re- 
spect to other premises, and so on without end. Probability will be 
genuinely useful in judging the truth of sentences —the argument 
runs — only if the chain of probability relationships is somewhere 
moored to certainty. This is closely akin to the argument against a 
pure coherence theory of truth. Internal coherence is obviously a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for the truth of a system; for we 
need also some means of choosing between equally tight systems that 
are incompatible with each other. There must be a tie to fact through, 
it is contended, some immediately certain statements. Otherwise com- 
patibility with a system is not even a probable indication of the truth 
of any statement. 

Now clearly we cannot suppose that statements derive their credi- 
bility from other statements without ever bringing this string of state- 
ments to earth. Credibility may be transmitted from one statement to 
another through deductive or probability connections; but credibility 
does not spring from these connections by spontaneous generation. 
Somewhere along the line some statements, whether atomic sense re- 
ports or the entire system or something in between, must have initial 
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credibility. So far the argument is sound. To use the term “probabil- 
ity” for this initial credibility is to risk misunderstanding since prob- 
ability, strictly speaking, is not initial at all but always relative to 
specified premises. Yet all that is indicated is credibility to some de- 
gree, not certainty. To say that some statements must be initially 
credible if any statement is ever to be credible at all is not to say that 
any statement is immune to withdrawal. For indeed, as remarked 
earlier, no matter how strong its initial claim to preservation may be, 
a statement will be dropped if its retention — along with consequent 
adjustments in the interest of coherence — results in a system that does 
not satisfy as well as possible the totality of claims presented by all rele- 
vant statements. In the “search for truth’ we deal with the clamoring 
demands of conflicting statements by trying, so to speak, to realize the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of them. These demands 
constitute a different factor from coherence, the wanted means of choos- 
ing between different systems, the missing link with fact; yet none is 
so strong that it may not be denied. That we have probable knowledge, 
then, implies no certainty but only initial credibility. 

Still, I am not satisfied that we have as yet gone to the heart of the 
matter. Just why is it so important to decide whether or not there is 
some empirical certainty? Mr. Reichenbach says that Mr. Lewis’ view 
is a vestige of rationalism; but unlike the rationalists, Mr. Lewis 
obviously is not seeking certainties in order to use them as axioms 
for a philosophical system. If he could once prove that there are some 
empirical certainties, I doubt if he would be much disposed to go catch 
one. Rather he is convinced that such certainties are somehow essential 
to knowledge as we possess it. And I suspect that both his specific 
arguments and my counterarguments may leave him, as they leave 
me, with a feeling that the real issue has not yet been brought into 
relief. The underlying motivation for Mr. Lewis’s whole argument is 
to be found, I think, in the problem of relating language to what it 
describes. 

Consider the familiar problem faced by a common version of prag- 
matism. The meaning and truth of a statement are said to lie in its 
predictive consequences. These consequences are themselves state- 
ments ; for from statements we can deduce, or even infer with prob- 
ability, nothing but other statements. But, if the truth of these pre- 
dictions depends in turn upon the truth of others derived from them, 
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we are lost in an endless regress. The theory rests upon our being 
able, when a particular moment arrives, to decide with some degree of 
confidence whether a prediction made concerning that moment is or is 
not fulfilled. Accordingly, statements describing immediate experience 
are specifically exempted from the predictive criterion. But what, then, 
is to be said concerning them? What sort of relationship to experience 
makes such a statement true or credible? The connection between a 
statement and the very dissimilar experience it describes is not easy 
to grasp. Testimony to the rather mysterious character of the relation 
is found in the oblique way it is referred to in the literature. Mr. Quine 
wrote recently that a system of statements “impinges at its edges” upon 
experience; and he has been twitted for waxing so metaphorical. I 
suspect that the metaphorical term was chosen purposely to intimate 
that we have here an inadequately understood relationship. Again, Mr. 
Lewis, choosing simile rather than metaphor, merely likens the rela- 
tionship to that between an outcry and the fearful apparition that 
evokes it. 

What I am suggesting is that Mr. Lewis is actually more vitally 
concerned with the directness and immediacy and irreducibility of this 
relation between sensory experience and sentences describing it than 
with the certainty of these sentences. For, if this crucial relation seems 
inexplicable, perhaps — the thought runs — that is just because it is 
so fundamental and simple as to require no explanation. Learning a 
language may involve becoming acquainted with this elementary and 
irreducible relation, of which subsequent cases are instantly recognized. 
The claim that statements describing bare sense experience are certain 
then becomes an accidental by-product of the view that their truth is 
immediately and directly apprehended. And the real challenge that 
emerges 1s not to muster arguments showing that there are no empiri- 
cal certainties, but to point a way of explaining the root relation be- 
tween language and the nonlinguistic experience it describes. 

Plainly we cannot look to resemblance for any help. The English 
statement ““There is a blue patch” and its Chinese equivalent are very 
unlike, and both are even more unlike the blue patch itself. In no 
literal sense does language mirror experience. Yet this false start has 
something in its favor. The explanation in terms of resemblance is very 
good except for being so wrong. By that I mean that to explain the 
relation in question is to subsume it under or analyze it into more 
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general relations. Such terms as “describes,” “is true,” “denotes,” and 
“designates,” require explanation because they are idiosyncratic to 
cases where the first element in question is linguistic. Only words and 
strings of words denote or are true. Our problem is to reduce these 
purely semantic predicates to predicates that have familiar instances 
in nonlinguistic experience. 

A clue to a better starting point than resemblance lies in the fact 
that a toot may warn of an oncoming train or that a ray of dawn fore- 
tells the approach of daylight. Here are nonverbal events standing as 
signals for others. In like fashion two sensory experiences or phenome- 
na are often such that the earlier is a promise or warning or signal 
of the later. A feeling of warmth may signal the imminent appearance 
of a fiery red patch in the visual field; an evenly shaded patch may 
signal a certain tactual experience to come. Of course, the situation is 
seldom quite so simple. More often, an isolated presentation signals 
another only conditionally upon certain behavior ; that is, the tactual 
experience ensues only if I reach out my hand in a certain way. But 
this can be accommodated without difficulty merely by recognizing that 
a presentation is itself usually a partial, incomplete signal that com- 
bines with other presentations (such as those of bodily movements) to 
constitute a signal for a subsequent experience. In other words, a 
signal is often comprised of more than one presentation ; but this does 
not affect the important point that some nonlinguistic experiences 
function as signals. 

If asked for a psychological account of signaling, we might say that 
the earlier experience arouses an expectation that is fulfilled, or a ten- 
sion that is released, by the later one. But this and the various ques- 
tions it inspires are not quite apposite to the present task. Our primary 
objective is not to explain this relation but to explain certain semantic 
predicates in terms of it. So long as we are satisfied that the relation 
clearly obtains in nonlinguistic experience, we can postpone considera- 
tion of its anatomy and genealogy. 

If experiences comprised of such presentations as shaded patches 
can signal, there is no mystery about how an irregular black patch or a 
brief stretch of sound may function in the same way. And a statement- 


* Thus our problem differs from that considered by Tarski in Der Wahrheits- 
begriff in den formalisierten Sprachen, in which he defines truth in terms of the 
purely semantic notion of satisfaction. 
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event,? or other string of word-events, is simply some such patch or 
stretch. Just as a blue patch and some kineaesthetic presentations may 
signal the coming appearance of a red patch, so also does a statement- 
event — let us name it “F’’ — saying in advance that there will be a 
red patch in the visual field at the time in question, ¢. Statements are 
merely more complicated, and hence often more specific, than some 
other signals. It is clear enough how a signaling system can be elabo- 
rated and refined, once even a few signaling relationships are available. 
Under some circumstances or other, almost anything can be made to 
serve as a signal for almost any subsequent experience. Differentiation 
between conditioned and unconditioned signaling is irrelevant to our 
present purpose. 

It may be contended that statements signal by virtue of their mean- 
ing, and that their signaling is thus essentially different from that of 
nonlinguistic elements. On the contrary, I should say rather that state- 
ments mean by virtue of their signaling; for “means,” like “denotes,” 
is one of the puzzling semantic predicates that constitute our problem. 
Yet this is not to say that a statement either means or denotes what it 
signals ; the explanation of meaning or denoting in terms of signaling 
would have to be much more complex than that. 

So far, however, only statements like F that are in the future tense 
have been provided for. What are we to do about statements in the 
present tense? Suppose the statement P “There is now a red patch in 
the visual field” occurs at the time ¢ above in question. P does not 
signal the simultaneous occurrence of the red patch; for signaling is 
always forecasting. Nevertheless, we know that P is true if and only 
if F is true. Hence P is true just in case F is a genuine signal. Although 
P does not itself signal the occurrence of the red patch, the truth of P 
is explained in terms of the truth of the earlier statement F, which 
does signal this occurrence. Statements in the past tense can be handled 
in the same way as those in the present tense; and tenseless statements, 
depending on whether they occur before, during, or after the time they 
pertain to, in the same way as statements in, respectively, the future, 
present, and past tense. A key point of the present proposal lies in its 
radical departure from the usual attack, which rests the truth of all 
statements upon that of statements in the present tense and leaves us 


*T use the term “statement-event” at times to emphasize that I think of a 
statement as an actual utterance or inscription-at-a-moment. 
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at a loss to deal with these. After all, a thoroughly predictive theory 
can be carried through only by basing all truth upon the truth of state- 
ment-events concerning later events. 

What I have been saying is meant to apply just to rather simple 
statements, like those illustrated, about phenomena. The relation of 
other statements to these is not part of my present problem. But even 
with respect to the simple statements in question, a number of prob- 
lems must be left untouched. For example, I cannot here discuss the 
means available for dealing with a statement, in the present tense, such 
that no correlative statement in the future tense ever happened to 
occur. 

I expect to be told that what I offer is a fragment of a time-worn 
theory in a somewhat topsy-turvy version. But I make no claim to a 
complete or unprecedented or pretty theory. Nor am I at all compla- 
cent about pragmatic-predictive epistemology in general. What I have 
tried to do here is to suggest how, in terms of a pragmatism not en- 
tirely alien to Mr. Lewis’ point of view, the connection between lan- 
guage and what it describes may be given a reasonable explanation. In 
that case, this relation need no longer be regarded as immediate, 
mystic, and inexplicable. And this, if Iam correct, will remove the last 
and deepest motivation for the defense of empirical certainty. 


NELSON GOODMAN 


Umwversity of Pennsylvania 
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